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Some Very Recent Books 





KEATS AND THE DAEMON KING 


by W. W. Beyer 18s. net 


This book throws exciting new light upon the literary and biographical background, 
the genesis and the meaning of Endymion, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia and other 
poems. It reveals, as a major source till now almost entirely overlooked, the work 


of C. M. Wieland, who was well known in England at the time when Keats began 
to write. 


THUCYDIDES HUMAN DIGNITY 


by John H. Finley, Jnr., 18s. net THE 


GREAT VICTORIANS 


. the quality of Professor Finley’s by Bernard N. Schilling 16s. net 


work, both in its digestion of modern An attempt to assess the contribution of 
: : cals ibu- seven writers, Coleridge, Southey, 
peereidean ote = se - cane Carlyle, Arnold, Ruskin and Morris, to 
tions to the subject, is so admirable that the proposition that human dignity is 
it cannot fail to receive a welcome... .” ‘the common inheritance which will unite 
mankind, and that the individual is more 

Times Literary Supplement important than the mass. 


Coming Shortly 





SEED OF ADAM 


by Charles Williams 7s. 6d. net 
A collection of four plays, all of which, written for special occasions, have hitherto 


hard to come by. They form a section of his work to which Charles Williams 


attached considerable importance, and will be welcomed by the growing number 
of his admirers. 
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A STUDY OF 
GOETHE 


by Barker Fairley 
15s. net 


This book deals mainly with 
Goethe’s inner biography. By 
reconsidering the part played in 
his formative years by Charlotte 
von Stein, Italy, the Classics, and, 
particularly, by his study of 
natural science, it makes an analy- 
sis of his life substantially different 
from that commonly accepted. It 
avoids the sentimentalities of 
former biographers and presents 
a logical and consistent view. It 
examines his chief works, espe- 
cially Faust, in the light of his 
life and shows him to be a modern 
man confronted with modern 
problems. 
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SERRE 
‘TENNYSON’S Two Brothers’ (The 
Leslie Stephen Lecture, 1947, by 


Harold Nicolson. Cambridge University 
Press. 1s. 6d.) are those two who wrote 
poetry, Frederick Tennyson and Charles 
Tennyson-Turner. Frederick finds Mr. 
Nicolson, or Mr. Nicolson finds Frederick, 
sO unsympathetic, that we were forced to 
read him for ourselves, and we should like to 
stimulate the interest of others. Frederick 
owen will then be on trial, and so will 
ey. 


Charles Kingsley, reviewing “ Days and 
Hours” in Fraser, June, 1854, promises us 
that we shall find Frederick’s imagination, 
though not of the most powerful order, yet 
one which, “ like summer lightning, plays on 
the surface of distant cloud and hill, making 
them dimly glorious in its own light, and 
revealing for a moment unsuspected depths 
and heights, awfulness and beauty, and then 
flits on to other clouds and other mountain- 
peaks, dying away at last in boundless dis- 
tance.” If that does not appeal to the reader 
he must leave Frederick Tennyson alone. 
But if he is willing to proceed, Kingsley 
warns him: 


Frederick Tennyson wants that swift, almost 
» Power of comprehending a thing at a single 

nce of the mind, and moulding it . . . once and 
+ ever, into an artistic whole, organic and defined. 
IS poems rather evolve themselves before him, 
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step by step as he proceeds. He follows his own 
lead through stanza after stanza, till he sometimes 
wearies himself. 


With Kingsley’s invitation and warning we 
will leave the lovers of poetry to make their 
own experiment. 


Mr. Nicolson, in dealing with the person- 
alities of the Tennyson brothers and sisters— 
a family of eleven—is, of course, interesting 
and delightful. 


T HE Genealogists’ Magazine continues its 

useful career, and the reviews and lists 
help us to keep in touch with modern gene- 
alogical research. Miss Withycombe’s lec- 
ture on “ Christian Names,” here printed in 
full in the June number, analyses the various 
influences, political, religious and literary, 
that have led to definite changes through the 
centuries in the names most favoured in 
England by parents for their children. She 
gives us progressive examples of these 
changes, by selecting the Christian names 
most in use at each separate period. Rather 
curiously, the name George is not dealt with. 
Mr. Bramwell reviews in article-form Dr. 
Black’s American production on “ The Sur- 
names of Scotland.” The Society of Gene- 
alogists is doing a fine work, and with in- 
creased support and larger funds it could 
establish itself even more securely as the 
recognized centre for this particular branch 
of historical research, whose library and col- 
lections would enjoy the cumulative expan- 
sion that always accompanies fuller recogni- 
tion of such an institution’s service to 
scholarship. 


The July number of Science Progress is 
remarkable in particular for the articles by 
Professor W. E. LeGros Clark and by Wilma 
George. The former deals with the import- 
ance of Australopithecus in the study of The 
Evolution of Man. Coming as it does from 
the pen of the investigator who is probably 
better qualified than anyone living to appre- 
ciate the anatomical significance of the new 
fossil finds, it is worth serious consideration. 
It would seem that we have been a little 
over-particular in the past when estimating 
the value of the material available for the 
study of man’s evolution. The second article 
deals with the very topical problems of the 
relations between Mendelian genes and em- 
bryonic development. It, too, makes stimu- 
lating reading. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT ST. BENET, PAUL’S 
WHARF 


THis parish has been known by various 

names, such as St. Benet’s, Wood 
Wharf, St. Benet Hithe and, in the 1291 
Taxation, Benedict Woodfarne. 

The old church was near Puddle Dock and 
the Blackfriars Theatre on the north side of 
Thames Street. It was rebuilt after the 
Great Fire and may now be seen from 
Queen Victoria Street. It is a plain red 
brick building with windows usually termed 
Churchwardens’ Gothic. There is no burial 
ground around it and the church is hemmed 
in by houses. The services now conducted 
here are in Welsh. 

Elias Ashmole, founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, was married here. He 
writes in his Diary, 27 March, 1638: “I was 
married to Mrs. Elianor Mainwaring in 
St. Benedict’s Church, near Paul’s Wharf . . . 
she proved a virtuous good wife.” 

The marriage registers of this parish are 
in two volumes and contain thousands of 
entries. The printed copies comprise 
nearly 400 pages in both volumes, exclusive 
of the indexes. The entries on each page, 
from the commencement till the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, average 54, and 
from that time when fuller particulars of the 
person are given, about 28. Couples came 
from several distant counties to be married 
here, one reason being perhaps due to the 
proximity of the Faculty Office. No 
registers are known to be in existence before 
1619. 

The marriage registers of this parish were 
copied by Willoughby A. Littledale, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

Volume II extends from 
1619-1730. 


The first recorded marriage of Hertford- 
shire persons took place in 1700, and the full 
list is as follows: 

1700. July 21. Ralph Thrale, of Sand- 
ridge, co. Herts., B. and Mary Crouch, of 
Wheathamstead, co. Herts., S. 
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1703. May 10. Adam Colloun, of §t 
James, Westminster, and Elizabeth Larki 
of Ashwell, co. Hertfordshire, Licence. 

1704. Nov. 23. John Nichols, of Alden. 
ham, and Sarah Bareleggs, of Bishop Hat. 
field, Licence. 

1705. Jan. 29. Thomas Smith, of Ales. 
bury, and Sarah Winfield, of Watford, 
Licence. 

1706. May 20. Chas. Harwick, of St, 
Martin-in-the-Fields, and Briane Cleaver, 
of Bigrave, co. Herts., Licence. 

1706. Dec. 5. Richard Tristram, of 
Stevenage, and Mary Corke, of St. Olave, 
Southwerk, Licence. 

1707. Mar. 23. Thomas Delahay and 
Mary Beale, both of Trewin [Tewinl, 
Licence. 

1707. May 11. William Seymour, of Bal- 
dock, and Mary Halsey, of Hitchin, Licence. 

1707. June 12. James Smith, of Aspeden 
{Aspenden], and Joyce Baldwynde, of Les- 
ton [Laystone], Licence. 

1707. Sept. 11. William Saunders and 
Alice King, both of Cheshunt, Licence. 

1709. Mar. 10. John Stone, of Crew- 
kerne, co. Somerset, B., and Mary Brodripp, 
of Watford, co. Herts., S. 

1709. April 18. Nathaniel Asser, of 
Tewin, co. Herts., B., and Martha Russell, of 
Liddington, co. Cambridge, S. 

1709. April 25. John Hitchin, of Steven- 
age, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth Crouch, of 
the same, S. 

1709. June 12. William Beaumont, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Mary Old, of the 
same, S. 

1709. Dec. 8. Nathaniel Howard, of 
Weston, Herts., B., and Mary Sears, of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, Surrey, S. 

1710. Sept. 13. Jeremiah Flank, of Thor. 
ley, co. Herts., B., and Mary Anderson, of 
the same, S. 

1710. Oct. 5. Samuel Drew, of Cheshunt, 
co. Herts., B., and Alice Lee, of Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, S. 

1710. Oct. 10. William Green, of Bal- 
dock, Herts., W., and Lucy Hewit, of 
same, W. 

1710. Nov. 23. James Hatch, of Sandon, 
co. Herts., B., and Mary Taylor, of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, W. 

1711-12, Feb. 19. William Walker, of 
Arlingham [Aldenham], Hertfordshire, B, 
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and Mary Peale, of St. Albans, in Hertford, 


: 1711-12. June 8. George Stanton, of 
Fsington [Essendon], Hertfordshire, B, and 
Elizabeth Weatherhead, of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, London, S. 

1712. April 28. Peter Pagett, of Ches- 
hunt, Hertfordshire, B., and Catherine 
Robinson, of the same, S. 

1712. May 8. Thomas Ward, Jun., of 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire, B., and Sarah 
Hodge, of the same, S. 

1712. May 15. Thomas Atkins, of Huns- 
don, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth Kirkham, 
of the same, S. 

1712. Oct. 15. Valentine Rolfe, of 
King’s Langley, co. Herts., B., and Mary 
Besouth, of the same, S. 

1712. Oct. 21. Robert Wood, of St. 
Albans, Herts, B., and Mary Young, of the 
same, S. 

1713. April 14. William Fuller, of 
Heming Hampstead [Hemel Hempstead], 
co. Herts., B., and Mary Pope, of King’s 
Langley, co. Herts., S. 

1713. May 29. Henry Dell, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Mary Wall, of 
Diggswell, co. Herts., S. 

1713. Sept. 30. Stephen Shephard, of 
Bovendon [Bovingdon], co. Herts., B., and 
Elizabeth Pratt, of King’s Langley, co, 
Herts., S. 

1713. Oct. 22. William Everett, of Hert- 
ford, B., and Hannah Bradley, of Hogsdon 
[Hoddesdon], co. Herts., S. 


1713. Dec. 13. Nathaniel Taylor, of Wat- 
ford, co. Herts., W., and Ann Taylor, of St. 
Gyle’s, Cripplegate, Middlesex, S. 

1713. Dec. 19. Thomas Omett, of East 
Barnet, co. Herts., W., and Sarah Gilson, of 
Totteridge, co. Herts., S. 

1714. Feb. 9. Thomas Hixx, of Ware, 
co. Herts., B., and Ann Springham, of Ber- 
rington [Bennington], co. Herts., S. 

1714. Feb. 10. George Newdegate, of 
Hillingdon, Middlesex, B., and Sarah Jen- 
kins, of Harpenden, co. Herts., S. 


1714. May 27. Silvester Harris, of 
Barnet, co. Herts., B., and Mary Clarke, of 
Finchley, Middlesex, S. 


1714. July 8. Thomas Thornton, of 
Pishawberry [Pishiobury], co. Herts., B., 
and Mary Scott, of St. James, Westminster, 
Middlesex, S. 
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1714. Sept. 28. Thomas Mitchell, of 
Hatfield, co. Herts., B., and Hester Farr, of 
the same, S. 

1715. Feb. 10. William Tutty, of Ches- 
hunt, co. Herts., B., and Grizle Drew, of the 
same, S. 

1715. Mar. 6. John Turner, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Maskall, of 
the same, S. 

1715. April 6. James Pope, of Chesham, 
co. Bucks, B., and Sarah Smith, of Abbot’s 
Langley, co. Herts., S. 

1715. June 11. Arthur Willson, of King’s 


Walden, co. Herts., W., and Elisabeth 
Walters, of the same, S. 
1715. Sept. 6. Joseph Manfield, of 


Bishop’s Hatfield, co. Herts., B., and Mary 
Nash, of Bayford, co. Herts., S. 

1715. Sept. 29. Ralph Lench, of Idles- 
tree [Elstree], co. Herts., B., and Priscilla 
Leper, of Stanmore Parva, Middlesex, S. 

1716. June 4. Richard Clerke, of Ches- 
hunt, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Keybourne, 
of St. Ann, Westminster, Middlesex, S. 

1717. Jan. 14. Charles Chambers, of 
Hitchin, co. Herts., B, and Ann Draper, of 
the same, W. 

1717. Feb. 20. Thomas Crouch, of 
Whethamstead, co. Herts., B., and Rachel 
Shrewsbury, of the same, S. 

1717. Nov. 28. John Hamm, of Elstry 
[Elstree], co. Herts., W., and Sarah Mills, of 
the same, W. 

1717. May 20. Samuel Bayford, of 
Bishop’s Stortford, co. Herts., B., and Eliza- 
beth Bayford, of Much Hadham, co. Herts., 
S. 

1717. May 30. Joseph Nicholls, of Ches- 
hunt, co. Herts., B., and Mary Sellers, of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London, S. 

1717. June 15. Joseph Hardum, of 
North Mims, co. Herts., B., and Ann Price, 
of St. Ethelburga, London, S. 

1717. July 18. Thomas Dalton, of Ware, 


co. Herts., B., and Sarah Woodhouse, 
Middlesex, S. 
1717. Oct. 1. Thomas Ravensdon, of 


Cheshunt, co. Herts., B., and Ann Carl, of 
the same, S. 

1717. Nov. 28. John Hamm, of Elstry 
[Elstree], co. Herts., W., and Sarah Mills, of 
the same, W. 

1717. Dec. 27. Nathan Southen, of Wat- 
ford, co. Herts., W., and Ellen Beale, of this 
parish, S. 
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1718. Jan. 10. Thomas Rous, of St. 
Gyles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, B., and 
Sarah Sawell, of Abbot’s Langley, Herts., S. 

1718. May 6. Richard Clarke, of Bov- 
ington [Bovingdon], co. Herts. B., and 
Mary Ewer, of Hempstead [Hemel Hemp- 
stead], co. Herts., S. 

1718. May 11. John Smith, of Thund- 
ridge, co. Herts., B., and Margaret Oliver, of 
the same, S. 

1718. Oct. 10. William Fisher, of Hit- 
chin, co. Herts., B., and Susanna May, of 
Baldock, co. Herts., W. 

1719. April 28. William Withall, of Tot- 
teridge, co. Herts., B., and Coelia Sheaton, 
of Hendon, Middlesex, S. 

1719. June 18. Thomas Taylor, of St. 
Stephens, near St. Albans, co. Herts., B., and 
Hester Nichols, of Hardenham [Aldenham], 
co. Herts., S. 

1719. July 29. Samuel Gwyn, of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East, London, B., and Ann 
Walford, of Stanham [Standon], co. Herts., 


S. 

1719. Aug. 2. Robert Wood, of North 
Mims, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Currall, of 
the same, S. 

1719. Oct. 10. Thomas Nicholls, of 
Barnet, co. Herts., B., and Lydia Dealy, of 
Edgware, Middlesex, S. 

1719. Nov. 17. Warner Schouteton, of 
St. James, Westminster, Middlesex, B., 
and Ann Grubb, of Shenley Hill, co. 
Herts., S.; by L.C. 

1720. Feb. 6. John Bennett, of St. 
Gregory’s, London, B., and Mary Waters, 
of Northall, co. Herts, S. 

1720. May 20. John Taylor, of St. 
Peter Cornhill, London, B., and Elisabeth 
Blofield, of St. Albans, co. Herts, S. 

1720. Jan. 22. Daniel Hunt, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Hill, of 
the same, S. 

1720. June 26. Charles Cole, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Hill, of 
the same, S. 

1720. June 26. Charles Cole, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Alice Ram- 
ridge, of the same, S. 

1720. July 4. John Adcock, of Alston 
[Aston?], co. Herts., B., and Rachel Nash, 
of Digswell, in the same county, S. 

1720. Oct. 13. William Brownsell, of 
Hatfield, co. Herts., B., and Rachel Lud- 
ington, of South Mims, Middlesex, S. 


1720. Nov. 18. William Hill, of Roy. 
ston, co. Herts., W., and Ellen Wilkinson, of 
the same, W. 

1721. Jan. 8. Jonathan Love, of Wat. 
ford, co. Herts., B., and Mary Temple, of 
the same, W. 

1721. Jan. 21. James Oram, of Watford, 
co. Herts., B., and Martha Hutt, of St 
James, Middlesex, S. 

1721. Mar. 30. Henry Swaysland, of 
Sevenoaks, of Kent, B., and Catherine Bates, 
of Cheshunt, co. Herts., S 

1721. Aug. 29. Joseph Tharp, of Hat- 
field, co. Herts., B., and Hannah Harris, of 
the same, S. 

1721. Nov. 1. Benjamin Mansell, of St. 
James, Westminster, Middlesex., B., and 
Mary Jeeves, of Wilney [Willian?],* co. 
Herts., S. 

1722. April 7. Philip Wakefield, of St. 
Gyles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, B., and 
Elisabeth Rainsford, of Northall, co. Herts, 
W 


1722. April 17. William Newman, of 
Hempstead [Hemel Hempstead], co. Herts., 
B., and Mary Shipton, of the same, S. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued) 


COLONEL CHARLES CHAPMAN 


HE dates of birth and death of this 
officer, and his parentage, were not 
found by Major V. C. P. Hodson when com- 
piling his “List of Officers of the Bengal 
Army, 1758-1834,” where some account of 
him is given at Part I, p. 330, and Part Ill, 
addenda, p. 755. He was Commander-in- 
Chief in Bengal for a short period, 22 
December, 1773, to 18 January, 1774. 
He was baptised at Weston, near Bath, on 
3 December, 1716, son of (Rev.) John Chap- 
man and his wife Martha (parish register, 
transcript made by Rev. C. W. Shickle in 
City Library, Bath); and matriculated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, 12 April, 1736, 
“aged 18,” taking his B.A. degree on I! 
March, 1739/40 (Alumni Oxoniensis). He 
died at Bath, 2 August, 1795. The Bath 
Herald and Register, Saturday, 8 August, 
1795, has: “Same day” (Sunday) “ died at 
his house in Paragon-buildings, in an 





* Willian was formerly called Wylie (Methuen's Guide to 
Hertfordshire, page 228). 
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advanced age, Colonel Chapman, brother to 
the late Archdeacon Chapman, rector of this 
city”; whilst the corresponding notice in the 
Bath Chronicle, Thursday, 6 August, 1795, 
reads: “ Sunday, died at his house in Ax- 
ford-buildings, in an advanced age, Colonel 
Chapman. He died in his arm-chair after 
he had dined, with little previous indisposi- 
ton.” The M.I. on the tomb of several 
members of the Cheap(e) family in the 
churchyard of Newton St. Loe, near Bath, 
records that Colonel Charles Chapman died 
2 August, 1795, and was buried by (i.e. near 
by) his brother, the Rev. John Chapman, 
formerly Archdeacon of Bath and Rector of 
Newton St. Loe, in the south side of the 
chancel of the church. The same inscription 
also gives the name of his wife, Abigail, who 
died 20 November, 1807: her death, too, 
was recorded by the Bath Chronicle (Thurs- 
day, 26 November, 1807: “ Friday, died in 
Paragon-buildings, Mrs. Chapman, relict of 
Colonel Charles Chapman of this city. She 
performed the duties of life with exemplary 
cheerfulness and religious regard, and died 
in her 84th year.” 


The colonel’s brother, John, was baptised 
at Weston, 27 November, 1711; matriculated 
at Balliol, 1 May, 1729, aged 17; B.A., 1733; 
M.A., 2 March, 1735/36; Lincoln Coll., 
B.D., 1745. He was the author of “‘ Sermons 
preached in the Abbey Church of Bath by a 
late dignified clergyman” (Oxford, 2 vols., 
1790), a copy of which in the Bath City 
Library is endorsed in a contemporary 
hand: “These sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Dr. John Chapman, rector and 
archdeacon of Bath, vicar of Lyncomb and 
Widcomb, and rector of Newton. He died 
at Newton, 25 July, 1786, aged 77.” Accord- 
ing to the Bath Chronicle (Thursday, 27 
July, 1786) he was a year younger and died 
a day later: “ Yesterday died, at the rectory- 
house at Newton, in the 77th year of his 
age, the Rev. John Chapman, archdeacon of 
this diocese, rector of the three parishes of 
this city, and of Newton, vicar of Lyncomb 
and Widcomb annex’d—a very worthy 
minister of the Gospel, and a most amiable 
character in private life.” 

The M.I. at Newton St. Loe also com- 
memorates Anne, widow of the Rev. John 
Clarke and daughter of Charles and Abigail 
Chapman, with whom she is buried in the 
chancel. She died 3 October, 1810, aged 63. 


“Tuesday, died at Clifton, Mrs. Clarke, 
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relict of the Rev. John Clarke, vicar of 
Hungerford, Berks., and sister of the late 
Charles Chapman, Esq., of Bathford” 
(Bath Chronicle, 18 October, 1810). Her 
husband, who died 20 December, 1792, is 
the subject of three separate obituary notices 
in one issue of the Bath Chronicle, 27 Dec- 
ember, 1792: (i), “ At Windsor, the Rev. 
John Clarke, vicar of Hungerford”; (ii), 
“ By fracturing his skull, in falling down the 
stairs of the Castle Inn at Windsor, Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, chaplain to the 29th Regi- 
ment”; (iii), “Lately, died the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, incumbent of Hungerford. Being 
lame, he used crutches, one of which slip- 
ping, he fell, and was killed on the spot. He 
married the daughter of Colonel Chapman 
of this city, and niece to the late Archdeacon 
Chapman, whose sermons he published.” 

Arabella Anne, daughter of the Rev. John 
Clarke and Anne his wife, “ niece to Field- 
Marshal Sir Alured Clarke, G.C.B.,” and 
widow of John Cheap(e) of the Bengal Civil 
Service, is also buried at Newton St. Loe: 
she was born 16 December, 1777, and died 
8 September, 1856 (M.I.). It may be noted 
in passing that the parentage of Sir Alured 
Clarke, given rather doubtfully by the 
D.N.B., is stated without any such reserva- 
tion in the Eton College Register. Amongst 
the subscribers to the volumes of sermons 
already mentioned appear the names of 
Lieut.-Colonel Clarke and Mrs. A. Clarke. 
The link thus disclosed between Charles 
Chapman, Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, 
and Alured Clarke, a famous Commander- 
in-Chief in India, by the marriage of Chap- 
man’s daughter to Clarke’s brother, has not, 
I think, been noticed previously. Several 
children of John Cheap(e) and his wife 
Arabella Anne Clarke continued the con- 
nections of both families with Bengal. 

The parentage of Abigail, wife of Colonel 
Charles Chapman, has not been traced. 
They were presumably married about 1745, 
probably in England. Charles Chapman, as 
Major Hodson states, entered the army as 
an ensign in the 30th Foot, 19 May, 1742, 
becoming a lieutenant in 1755 and a captain 
in the 96th Foot in 1761. He went on half- 
pay in 1763 and was apparently retained on 
the half-pay list of the British army for the 
rest of his life, latterly as a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel; but in 1765 he was appointed a 
lieutenant-colonel on the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal establishment, and promoted 
colonel therein in 1769. 
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Fronrthe obituary notice, quoted supra, 

of Mrs. Anne Clarke, it is evident that 
Colonel Charles Chapman had a son of the 
same names. He was a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service—* Wednesday, died at 
his house at Bathford, in his 56th year, 
Charles Chapman, esq., formerly of the 
civil establishment in India, son of the late 
Colonel Charles Chapman of this city, and 
nephew of the late Archdeacon and Rector 
of Bath” (Bath Chronicle, Thursday, 
30 March, 1809). Major Hodson informs 
me that this son was born at Bathwick, 
23 November, 1752. Robbins’s Bath Direc- 
tory, 1800, shows a Colonel Chapman as 
resident at 12 Burlington Street; and the 
Bath Herald (26 December, 1795) and Bath 
Chronicle (31 December, 1795) announce 
the birth of a daughter on Christmas Day 
to the lady of Colonel Chapman at his house 
in Burlington Street: I do not know who 
this second Colonel Chapman was. In the 
late Sydney C. Grier’s “ Letters of Warren 
Hastings to his wife,” the father is confused 
with the son: it was evidently the latter 
(M.P: for Newton, Hants, 1802-1805) who 
is sdié fo have lost much money in gaming 
at Batf#—£5,000 in a single night in 1808— 
and to ‘have died early in 1809. 
*The Chapman family was prominent in 
Bath‘over a long period, but I was not able 
t& find any pedigree in the extensive local 
colléctions in the City Library. 


dite! ‘ (Brigadier) H. BULLocK. 


MILTONIC NEGLIGENCE? 


MAY f attempt to defend Milton, on a 

snail point, against a recent criticism? 
In Milton and the English Mind (London, 
1946), Dr. Hutchinson makes the following 
comment on Paradise Lost: 

Nowhere is there any carelessness, and seldom 
such an oversight as when he makes Adam say, 
“how glad would lay me down As in my Mother’s 
lap,”’ though he is described as “ not of woman 
born.” (Page 137.) 

Was this, in fact, an oversight? The con- 
text seems to suggest otherwise. Adam. is 
bewailing his Fall, and wishing that God, 
after moulding him out of the clay, would 
now allow him to die, and reduce him to his 
dust (x, 743, 748): 

how gladly would I meet 

Mortalitie my sentence, and be Earth 

Insensible, how glad would lay me down 

As in my Mother’s lap? there I should rest 

And sleep secure. . . (X, 775-9.) 
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The earth is literally Adam’s mother, since 
he was moulded out of its substance, and jg 
connatural with it; when he dies, he will 
sleep in his mother’s lap, for his body will 
lie in the midst of that out of which it was 
created. The decisive point is the interpre. 
tation of the word “as”: I suggest that it 
corresponds with one usage of the Latin uw, 
and introduces, not a comparison, but an 
explanation. The meaning is not: “I wish 
I could rest in the earth, as I did in my 
human mother’s lap,” but: “I wish I could 
rest in the earth, inasmuch as it is my 
mother’s lap.” 

Dr. Tillyard has already drawn attention 
to a passage where Milton uses “as” in this 
sense, and “as in our evils” is equivalent to 
“ut in his malis” (x, 978). Of the general 
conception of Earth as a mother there are 
several instances in Paradise Lost (eg. , 
338, and vii, 281); and on one occasion 
Earth is specifically the mother of men (i, 
687). But perhaps the best support for my 
interpretation is to be found in Book XI, 
only forty lines after Adam has been de- 
scribed as “not of woman born.” Michael 
has been foretelling what miserable diseases 
will now bring death to humanity. 

I yield it just, said Adam, and submit. 

But is there yet no way, besides 

These painful passages, how we may come 

To. Death, and mix with our connatural dust? 

There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 

The rule of not too much... 


So maist thou live, till like ripe Fruit thou drop 
Into thy Mother’s lap... . (XI, 523-33.) 


The preceding phrase, “our connatural 
dust,” makes it clear enough, I think, that 
the words, “Into thy Mother’s lap,” have a 
literal significance, and do not merely form 
part of the simile, “ like ripe Fruit.” 


Pau TURNER. 


THE DATE OF MOUNTFORT’S 
“FAUSTUS ” 


FOLLOWING a suggestion by Genest, the 

various reference books on Restoration 
drama continue to give the date of William 
Mountfort’s farcical adaptation of Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor Faustus as late in 1685 or 
early in 1686, some two to three years earlier 
than what must certainly have been its 
actual first appearance. Dr. Borgman, in his 
biography of Mountfort (1935), places the 
farce in the proper sequence but refrains 
from offering any specific date. Hence his 
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jead has not been followed, further proof of 
the old commonplace that even careful 
scholars will choose a specific date, until it 
has been proved erroneous, over a less 
precise though more accurate suggestion. 


It will be necessary to make only three 
points in order to arrive at a fairly close and 
accurate date for this play. First, we may 
dispose of Genest with no difficulty. His 
conjectural date was based upon a reference 
in the play to the cruelty of French 
dragoons, which, in his judgment, made “ it 
highly probable that Dr. Faustus was 
written not long after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in Oct., 1685.” Now there 
is no good reason why the notoriety of 
French dragoons should have disappeared 
within a few months after the event Genest 
ties it to. Not to prolong the argument I 
call attention to a line with exactly the same 
idea in the prologue to a play which was first 
produced around March, 1689, Carlisle’s 
Fortune-Hunters. The speaker warns the 
audience not to look for wit in the play 
which is about to begin: 


You may as reasonably expect to meet 
Wit, or good Manners in a dull Lampoon, 
Or Christian Quarter in a French Dragoon. 


My second point is that The Life and 
Death of Doctor Faustus must follow 
Mountfort’s tragic Injur’d Lovers, which is 
usually dated February or March, 1688. 
Dr. Borgman calls attention to, and quotes 
from, the prologue to the tragedy, in which 
the play is called “‘my First Begotten ” and 
the changes are rung on that theme. The 
epilogue too makes clear that this was 
Mountfort’s first composition. 

Third, the latest possible date, as Genest 
does not fail to show, is December, 1688, 
when Jevon died. We have no exactly con- 
temporaneous record for Jevon’s part in the 
play, but there seems no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, appearing on the 
title page of the first edition in 1697, that 
he and Leigh played Harlequin and Scara- 
mouch, 

Since The Injured Lovers appeared in the 
early spring of 1688, and since even a 
veteran playwright could hardly be expected 
to produce another play before fall, it seems 
reasonable to assign Faustus to the period 
around October or November, 16838. 


woe Leo HUGHES. 
University of Texas. 
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ERASMUS AND FROBEN 


GOME little time ago Professor T. S. 
Paterson of Glasgow University men- 

tioned to me that there was a Hebrew in- 
scription on the tomb of Froben. This 
seemed to raise the possibility, for which, 
however, there was no confirmation, that the 
celebrated printer was a Jew. On the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Cecil Roth, of Oxford, I wrote 
to Rabbi A. Weil, in Basle, who very kindly 
communicated the two following documents. 
These may be of interest as throwing light 
on several points: the date..of Froben’s 
death (peshaps the same day,.as-his burial), 
his relations with Erasmus, aad Erasmus as 
Hebraist. Clearly Froben was not a Jew. 

1. Communicated 1 February, 1947. 

Grabstein des Johann Froben in der St. 
Peterskirche in Basel. 


pny swnn Sor m8In Ayn NN 
3% ov2 Type Cora ObITN mn ODMRanD 
nvnn nwa yyo> “n> “3 ara AD 3p3 
ndiy me 2n NDT ODoN 
Verfasser Erasmus: Dieses Denkmal ist 
errichtet worden zum Andenken an den 
verehrten J.F., den basler Drucker, der ges- 
torben ist mit gutem Namen, beerdigt wurde 
hier am 2. des Monats Kislev im Jahre 5288 


seit der Weltschépfung (26 Okt.,...1527). 
Der letzte Buchstabe der. ersten Zeile. wo 


irrtiimlich. “ry 
i.e. the isolated hé in.L..2. The original 

division is after the eighth and eightegaty 

words. 


Griech. Inschrift: ,, 
‘08 "Twdvyns xabevder, truToypydos 

PpoBévvios. 

Ovder’ AArw TréEov Odeirer TAY AOYOD | 
oTrovddaa para. 
M?) vexpov Opnveite * Sei yap Kae meet 
TVEVO@V GEL 

TH te puyn TH Te Hyun Tois Te BiBrov 
? ee Aewpavosse . 
Lat. Inschrift : 


Arida Joannis lapis hic tegit ossa Frobeni, 
Orbe viret toto nescia fama mori. 
Moribus hanc_niveis 
juvandis, 
Quae nunc moesta jacent orba parente 
suo. 


meruit studiisque 
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Rettulit, ornavit veterum monumenta soph- 
orum 
Arte, manu, curis, aere, favore, fide. 
Huic vitam in coelis date, numina iusta 
(sic), perennem; 
Per nos in terris fama perennis erit. 


The words here “ Verfasser Erasmus ” (to 
which nothing in the Hebrew corresponds), 
seeming to me to require explanation, Rabbi 
Weil was kind enough to send the following, 
with a note on the date of Froben’s death. 
The Rabbi’s authorities are scholars resident 
in Basle. It is remarkable that a Buxtorf is 
still associated with the studies which first 
made the name illustrious in the seventeenth 
century. 

2. Communicated later. 

Antwort Dr. Hartmann’s u. Buxtorf’s. 

In Wurstisen’s “ Epitome historiae Basil- 
iensis” von 1577, Seite 178 steht, dass 
Erasmus seinem toten Freund Froben “ ein 
dreisprachiges Epitaph als Totenopfer 
geweiht habe” (cui proin hoc trilingui 
Epitaphio parentare voluit). Aus diesen 
Worten schliesst Johannes Gross ungenau, 
Erasmus habe das Epitaph selbst vollstaindig 
und allein verfasst und schreibt dement- 
sprechend in seinen “Urbis Basileae Epi- 
taphia” von 1622, Seite 146: “Erasmus 
Roterodamus istud trilingue Epitaphium 
hospiti f.” (= fecit). |Danach Johannes 
Tonjola in seiner “ Basilea sepulta,” 1666, 
und aus diesem Buche ging die communis 
opinio in die ganze Literatur iiber. Ein 
Beleg fiir die Autorschaft des Erasmus fiir 
den hebradischen Teil besteht also nicht. 
Nach dem was sonst iiber Erasmus’ 
Hebriisch-Kenntnisse bekannt ist, kommt 
er kaum als Verfasser in Betracht. Dr. Hart- 
mann ist tiberzeugt, dass Erasmus diesen 
hebrdischen Text nicht hatte verfertigen 
k6nnen. 

Wenn nach dem Genannten also die 
Autorschaft des Erasmus auch nicht fest- 
steht, so ist sie fiir den griechischen und 
lateinischen Teil nun allerdings mehr als 
wahrscheinlich; denn in diesen Sprachen 
.brauchte er keine fremde Hilfe in Anspruch 
nehmen. Erasmus als Verfasser ist da also 
“ evident,” wenn auch nicht belegt. 

Johannes Frobens Todesdatum ist unbe- 
kannt. Den genauesten Zeitpunkt bezeich- 
net eben jener 2 Kisliu 5288=26 Oktober, 
1527. Da nun aber Grabschriften ohne 
Todesdatum aus praktischen Griinden sich 
nicht finden, ist anzunehmen, dass Froben 


tatsichlich bereits am Todestag begraben 
worden ist. Dies ist—wie mir Dr. Hartmann 
versicherte—im 16. Jahrhundert gelegentlich 
belegbar vorgekommen. 

I should add that Professor Paterson tells 
me that Paracelsus also appears to have been 
buried on the day he died. 

Glasgow. D. M. Duntop, 


LAMB (?) AND “LONDON FOGS” 
JIN Volume IV of Dent’s edition of The 

Works of Charles Lamb, published in 
1903, its Editor, William Macdonald, re- 
ferring to the essayette, London Fogs, 
observes that “One can hardly doubt its 
authenticity.” This piece had been copied 
out from some now unknown source by 
Lamb’s friend William Ayrton into the 
scrap-book which he had had bound up as 
a personal supplement to Lamb’s two 
volumes of Works of 1818; whence 
Macdonald, admittedly aware of the pit- 
falls attending implicit reliance on the 
authenticity of the odds and ends there 
assembled, transcribed it. A note on the 
same piece in Lucas’s Library Edition of 
the works, published in the same year, con- 
cludes with the words, “I have no doubt 
that Lamb wrote the present essay.” Both 
editors state that to their knowledge it had 
not hitherto appeared in print. In his 
pocket edition of 1912, however, Lucas, 
with other matter, omits it: not necessarily 
as being apocryphal, but as “ doubtful.” 
Hutchinson, in his Oxford edition of 1908, 
and Thomson, in his bibliography, published 
the same year, both ignore it. 

What influenced Lucas in thus removing 
the little essay from the canon is hard to 
say. Possibly, aware of Ayrton’s fallibility, 
his cautionary instinct demanded collateral 
evidence. Macdonald finds stylistic evidence 
in a comparison of the contained phrase, 
“Tt wraps you all round like a cloak, too, 
a patent waterproof one,” with Lamb’ 
description in “ Rejoicings Upon the New 
Year’s Coming of Age,” of the departure of 
the Shortest Day “in a deep black Fog, that 
wrapt the little gentleman all round like a 
hedgehog.” It is echoed again in Lamb's 
description of the three _ self-possessed 
Quakers in “ Imperfect Sympathies,” “ but- 
toned up in the straitest non-conformity of 
their sect.” k 

While it is such a thing as Lamb might 
well have written, it must be admitted the 
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piece lacks that fluorescent quality that 
usually animates his prose. Neither of the 
two above-mentioned editors remarks on 
this, however; and a reminiscence of Lamb’s 
admission in his Reflector essay, “ The 
Londoner,” that “I love the very smoke of 
London, because it has been the medium 
most familiar to my vision,” coupled with 
the fact that it actually was printed over 
Lamb’s name in The Examiner of 18 De- 
cember, 1831, whence presumably it was 
transcribed by Ayrton, might just have 
turned the scale in favour of its embrace- 
ment by Lucas. It is not unlikely that this 
orphan was taken over, with other copy on 
hand, from The Englishman’s Magazine on 
expiry the preceding October of Moxon’s 
ill-fated enterprise. Lucas and Macdonald, 
following Ayrton’s transcript, substitute 
“queasy” for the palpable misprint 
“greasy” that appears in the following 
exact reprint from the “ Notabilia ” columns 
of The Examiner, page 811: 

London Fogs.—In a well-mixed metropolitan fog 
there is something substantial and satisfying—you 
can feel what you breathe, and see it too. It is 
like breathing water, as we may fancy the fishes 
do, And then the taste of it, when dashed with a 
fine season of sea-coal smoke, is far from insipid. 
It is also meat and drink at the same time; some- 
pn | between eggflip and omelette souffleé, but 
much more digestible than either. Not that I 
would recommend it medicinally—especially to per- 
sons of greasy stomachs, delicate nerves, and 
afflicted with bile; but for persons of good robust 
habit of body, and not dainty withal (which such, 
by the by, never are), there is nothing better in its 
way, And it wraps you all round like a cloak, too 
—a patent waterproof one, which no rain ever 
=, _No; I maintain that a real London 

is a thing not to be sneezed at—if you can 
help it. Mem.—As many spurious imitations of 
the above are abroad, such as Scotch mists, and 
the like, which are no less deleterious than disagree- 
able, please to ask for the “ true London particu- 
lar,” as manufactured by Thames, Coal Gas, 
Smoke, Steam, and Co.—None others are 
genuine—C. Lamb. 


JOHN M. TURNBULL. 


THE CORRIE FAMILY 


[ANIEL CORRIE (1778-1837), _ first 

Bishop of Madras, was the second son 
of Rev. John Corrie, Rector of Colsterworth, 
near Grantham, who died 1829. His mother 
is stated to have been Anne, daughter of 
Donald MacNab of Ferlochan, Ardchattan, 
Argyll, his parents’ marriage presumably 
taking place at the time when his father was 
incumbent at Ardchattan. 
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The Arms granted in 1835 to Daniel 
Corrie are somewhat similar to those of 
MacPherson of Cluny and are as follows: 
Azure in Chief a dexter hand fessways 
couped at the Wrist grasping a Dagger erect 
proper pomel and hilt Gold and a Cross 
Crosslet fichée Or in base a Lymphad the 
Sails furled Argent On a Chief of the last a 
Saltire and in the Chief point a Rose Gules 
For Crest A Cat salient guardant prope 
gorged with an Eastern Crown Or the dexte1 
forepaw holding a Cross Crosslet fichée 
Gules. Motto: “Touch not the Cat but 2 
Glove.” 


It is recorded that during Rev. John 
Corrie’s residence in the Highlands for three 
or four years he was acknowledged by the 
MacPhersons as one of their Clan, and 
known among them by the patronymic of 
MacUrie, the Clan of MacPherson being 
called in gaelic Clan Urie. His great grand- 
son, the late Colonel Corrie Walker, was 
similarly acknowledged as a kinsman by the 
late Cluny MacPherson. Unfortunately, 
neither appear to have recorded what they 
believed to be the connection between the 
two families. 

Family tradition, though often unreliable, 
is worth examining. In the Corrie family 
there is a tradition that a MacPherson of 
Cluny had to fly his country in consequence 
of his having committed some act of murder 
or rapine, and that for purposes of conceal- 
ment he took the name of Corrie, having 
indeed hidden in a quarry, known in Scot- 
land as a corrie. A variation of this story is 
that a MacPherson, in consequence of 
having helped his cousin, Robert Bruce, to 
murder the Red Comyn at Dumfries, took 
refuge in a quarry and assumed the name. 


Circumstantial evidence in support of 
these traditions is scanty but interesting. 
According to McDowell’s History of the 
Burgh of Dumfries, Robert Bruce’s sister, 
Margaret Bruce, married Sir William de 
Carlile, having one child, Susanna, who 
afterward married Robert Corrie. Accord- 
ing to the same authority the Corries were 
already considerable landowners in Dum- 
friesshire in the fourteenth century, and were 
Hereditary Keepers of the Castle of Loch 
Doon. In the fifteenth century, however, the 
Corries took the side of the Douglases in 
their rebellion against the king, and when 
they were defeated their Chief, George 
Corrie, was outlawed and part of his estates 
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confiscated. The family continued to hold 
Newbie in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury until Thomas Corrie, having been out- 
lawed for some years before 1527, sold to 
William Johnstone, of Graitney, his rights to 
the property of Newbie, subject to a life in- 
terest. He was killed at the Battle of Pinkie. 


There is, therefore, a connection between 
the Corries and the family of Robert Bruce, 
and it is clear that the family had its share 
of outlawry. The only link, however, so far 
discovered with the MacPhersons is that 
according to Eyre-Todd’s History of the 
Highland Clans of Scotland, the MacPher- 
sons were said to have acquired their lands 
in Badenoch from Robert Bruce as a reward 
for certain services in expelling the Comyns 
from that district. 


To conclude, there is a sketchy pedigree in 
existence, doubtless compiled in support of 
the Grant of Arms to Daniel Corrie in 1835. 
It has so far been impossible to prove any 
except the latter generations. Rev. John 
Corrie is described as son of John of Kirk- 
mahoe, Dumfries, son of John, son of Roger 
of Ennesfield, Co. Dumfries. Roger Corrie 
is stated to be the son of MacPherson—who 
changed his name to Corrie—of Dalriskeen, 
in the Parish of Tinwald. Unfortunately, 
the early Parish Registers of the district are 
very incomplete, and it has not been possible 
to identify anyone earlier than John Corrie 
of Kirkmahoe, born 1723. Ennesfield has 
not been identified. 


Over four centuries lie between the 
murder of the Red Comyn and the birth of 
John Corrie in 1723, and we would be opti- 
mistic to hope to bridge the gap, but any 
suggestions for further research would be 
welcomed. 

A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


AGE THROUGH SUFFERING OR FEAR 


N 29 June, 1943, it was reported from 
Ilford that “a woman whose hair 
turned from chestnut to snow-white in a 
single night, following an accident,” had 
been awarded a compensation payment of 
35s. a week. ‘“ While she was acting as a 
milk roundswoman, her hand was crushed 
between two barrows.” 


No doubt there is here an echo from 
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Byron’s The Prisoner of Chillon—the well. 
known opening lines: 
My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears, 


Byron’s own note to this passage runs: 


Ludovico Sforza, and others—The same is 
asserted of Marie Antoinette’s, the wife of Louis 
the Sixteenth, though not in quite so short a period, 
Grief is said to have the same effect; to such, and 
not to fear, this change in hers was to be 
attributed. 


E. H. Coleridge, the editor of Byron, 
adds: 


It has been said that the Queen’s hair turned 
grey during the return from Varennes to Paris; 
but Carlyle (French Revolution, 1839, i., 182) notes 
that as early as May 4, 1789, on the occasion of the 
assembly of the States-General, “ Her hair is 
already grey with many cares and crosses.” 


Compare “Thy father’s beard is turned 
white with the mews” (Shakespeare, 
I Henry IV, act ii. scene 4, line 345); and— 


For deadly fear can this outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair. 
Marmion, Canto 3, stanza xxviii., lines 19-20, 


A classic fictional instance of such loss 
of pigmentation from the hair through some 
horrible experience is in Poe’s Descent into 
the Maelstrom. 1 have also collected the 
following references: 


Henry of Navarre declared that one half of his 
moustache turned white when he was told of the 
edict (revoking the edict of Nantes, July, 1585). 


J. E. Neale, The Age of Catherine de Medici, 
1943, pp. 93-4. 


my Heart panted, and my Haire turned white 

More ee the Ghastly Obiects of this Night, 
Then with the Snow of age 

Dekker His Dreame, Dekker’s Prose Works, 
ed. Grosart, iii., p. 60. 


The children . . learnt with half-fearful 
delight that ‘“‘ Old Martin,” a brother of the late 
owner [of Reydon Hall, near Southwold], had lived 
in one of the attics for twenty years and then had 
hanged himself from a beam... . Rappings and 
tappings, imagined or really heard, were put down 
to ‘Old Martin” and his ghostly performances 
were supplemented by [a tiny woman in grey who 
was said to play such pranks that hair would tum 
white in the re 

Una Pope-Hennessy, Agnes Strickland, Bio- 
grapher of the Queens of England, 1940, p. 9. 


Shelley’s dream of a young man, his hair 
blanched with sorrow, studying philosophy in some 
nary eer. , 

. B. Yeats, The Trembling of the Veil, 
1922, p. 58. 


(I have not traced this to its source.) 


One day my father said “ there was a man if 
Nelson’s ship at the Battle of Trafalgar, a ship's 
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purser, whose hair turned white; what a sensitive 





temperament; that man should have achieved 
‘no! 

a Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, 
1914, pp. 42-3. 


The next night, up comes the bo’s’n out of the 
hold screaming like a mad one, and the hair all 
tured grey on his head. (After seeing what he 
thought was a ghost.) 

John Steinbeck, Cup of Gold, 1937, p. 65. 
‘Twas he no doubt made that young man’s hair 
white, 7 
Who slept alone in a strange house one night, 
And was an old man in the morn and crazed, 
And all who saw and heard him were amazed. 
W. H. Davies, ‘‘ The Wind,” The Poems, 1934, 

p. 77. 


When the twenty-sixth of February dawned poor 
Cordy was startled to discover that her Owen’s 
hair had turned white. He had indeed become 
visibly and palpably and in every ph sical respect, 
if not an old man, certainly an elderly man [three 
days after seeing a murder done with an iron bar]. 

J.C. Powys, A Glastonbury Romance, p. 1,104. 

For Winterbourne the battle was a timeless con- 
fusion... . You couldn’t say there was anything 
melodramatically startling, no hair going grey in a 
night, or never smiling again. 

— Aldington, Death of a Hero, Part IIlI., 


Part of the quotation from Horace Wal- 
pole used as an epigraph to this book may 
also be given, though it is a jest and has no 
reference to either suffering or fear: “‘ one 
must grow old, and that in England; two 
most serious circumstances, either of which 
makes people grey in the twinkling of a 
bedstaff.” 

... one whose hair is shot with grey 
Grief instead of Time. 
enry Kendall, ‘ A Voice in the Wild Oak.’ 
So, stricken by fate, I 
Felt older at thirty than some do at eighty. 
Kendall, ‘ Narrara Creek.’ 


The years have been hard that have pressed 
On a head full of premature grey. 
Kendall, ‘ By the Cliffs of the Sea.’ 


.. . the bitterness cold 
That saddens with silver the head 
And makes a man suddenly old. tne 
ya. 


R. G. HowartTn. 


THE GLYN FARM, LLANIDLOES, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


THIS farm, standing in the vale of 

Clewedog, about three miles from the 
town, is of unique interest and is little 
known to visitors. It is in part of con- 
siderable antiquity and, on a recent visit, 
the present owner, Mr. T. Jones, J.P., told 
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me of a local tradition that Owen Glen- 
dower had passed the night there. It 
possesses a front room upstairs finely 
panelled in oak and the floors and staircases 
are of oak almost contemporary with the 
present building. The front porch has been 
altered but was originally constructed, as is 
characteristic of Elizabethan buildings, to 
allow a carriage and pair to enter the front 
hall which is paved with brick upon which 
dents caused by wheel-marks are still visible. 
The present building is Elizabethan in 
appearance and it was occupied by Evan 
Glynn, mayor of Llanidloes, 1628-29, and 
great-grandson of Jenkyn ap Ieuan, mayor, 
1566. This family, from which the present 
farm takes its name, claimed descent from 
Aleth, Prince of Dyfed (the counties of Car- 
marthen, Cardigan and Pembroke). The 
first Evan Glynn settled at Glyn-Clewedog 
about 1543. The mayor’s name appears on 
the magistrates’ roll in 1618 and he was 
chief steward for many years to his brother- 
in-law, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Lloyd, 
of Berthllwyd. In 1628, he was apparently 
sheriff. Among the Peniarth manuscripts is 
an ode to him dated 1627. He was buried 
at Llanidloes, 7 May, 1643, having been 
mayor for a second time in 1636-37. In 
1703, Evan Glynn was mayor. At this time, 
the Quakers were strong in the district and 
the local vicar pressed him to proceed 
against them but he did so very lightly. He 
seems to have been a friend locally of civil 
and religious liberty. There is a good 
account of the farm in E. R. Horsfall- 
Turner: Municipal History of Llanidloes, 
pp. 63-65, 73 (Llanidloes, Ellis, 1908). 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
Manchester. M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


MARK, MERK, MARCH OR MERCH 
AS A PLACE-NAME AND AS A 
SURNAME 


I DO not think that this name as a place- 
name has received the recognition it 
deserves. 

Mark and March are the same name, both 
being derived from the old English mearc, 
that is, the Saxon Mark. 

J. R. Green, the Historian, writing of the 
English in Ch. I of his Short History of 
the English People and the Settlement of 
Britain, says: 
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Each little farmer commonwealth was girt by its 
own border or ‘* mark,” a belt of forest or waste 
or fen which parted it from its fellow villages, a 
ting of common ground which none of its settlers 
might take for his own, but which sometimes 
served as a death-ground where criminals met their 
doom and was held to be the special dwelling- 
place of the pixie and the will-o’-the-wisp. 

Then Low and Pulling, in the very in- 
teresting account in their Dictionary of 
English History of the Mark system in 
Germany, say: 

In England as in Germany instances of its 
existence are still abundant. The commons still 
so numerous, despite a multitude of Enclosure 
Acts; the common fields which until very recently 
were allotted from year to year to the commoners 
of the parish, the threefold system of tillage, the 
place names ending in “ ing ” suggesting as it does 
the primitive family settlement which the mark 
system involved, and the importance of the kindred 
in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence are among its many 
survivals. 

The following place-names are, I think, 
derived from it. The village of Mark and 
Mark causeway in Somerset, Keston Mark 
in Surrey, Four Marks, Alresford and Lee 
Markes in Hampshire, Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
called not from any marshy situation but for the 
reason that it was situated in the “‘ mark” or 
march (that is the frontier line of old divisions now 
forgotten). Wonderful Britain, p. 827; 
and March in Cambridgeshire, and I have 
no doubt many others. 

Early spellings are Méercern, 1065; 
Mercran, 1070; Merker, 1164; Merk, 1201 
and 1225. 

It has also given the name to the Welsh 
Marches, and the title Marquis. Pulling 
and Low in their Dictionary of English 
History say: 

Marquis was in early times used to denote the 
Marchers or Lords of the borders. It was used 
in its later sense as a title of nobility in England 
by Richard II who created De Vere Marquis of 
Dublin. 

Further, it is also the origin of the sur- 
names Mark, Marks and Marker. In the 
course of time parts of the Mark would 
become inhabited, and anyone living in or 
near the Mark would be known as le Mark, 
de, de la, or del Mark, or atte Mark, and 
also as the Marker, in the same way as an 
inhabitant of London is called a Londoner, 
and there are numerous instances of this in 
the ancient records. 

Mark was never very popular in England 
as a baptismal name in Mediaeval times, if 
at all, and it therefore very seldom de- 
veloped into a surname. Ernest Weekley in 
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his book, Jack and Jill: A study in ou 
Christian names, p. 61, says: 

Mark was not very popular with us until recent 
times, ep owing to the association of the 
Evangelist’s Latin name with the unrelated Celtic 
name of Isold’s husband. 

It never attained any great popularity till 
the creation of the character Mark Tapley 
in Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit. 


ARTHUR W. Marks, 













TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS 
(Continued from page 319) 

J. W. Dalby. Sonnet: on a_ Portrait 

(S. R. Tlownshend] M[ayer]). 


We fancy it like Keats, but not the Keats. 
* Tales, Songs and Sonnets,’ 1866, p. 80. 









Edward Brennan. Lines on John Keats. 
Keats, thou sweet minstrel of Arcadian joys. 
‘ Bianca, Poems and Ballads,’ 2nd ed. 
1868, pp. 117-8. 


J. W. Dalby. Sonnet. On the Queen's 
Arms Tavern, dated July 21, 1871. 
Why long for the green lanes and lofty trees? 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 
1875, p. 634. 


Henry G. Hewlett. 
dated 1872. 
Beside the Eternal City’s ruined wall. 
‘A Sheaf of Verse,’ 1877, pp. 77-8. 


David Gray. In the third sonnet of the 
sequence ‘ In the Shadows.’ 

Keats, whose lucid fancy mounting far 

Saw heaven as an intenser, a more keen 

Redintegration of the Beauty seen 

And felt by all the breathers on this star. 
The Poetical Works of David Gray.’ 
New and enlarged edition, 1874, p. 68. 


The Grave of Keats, 


Alexander Anderson. In Rome: a Poem in 
Sonnets. References to Keats in sonnets 
24 and 25, and in the last of the sequence: 

What have you brought me? For I crave 
Some souvenir of fallen Rome, and I, 
Knowing thy early worship, will reply 

A wither’d violet from Keats’s grave. 

‘The Two Angels and other Poems,’ 1875. 


J. W. Dalby. Two Sonnets. Keats on his 
Death-bed (inscribed to Charles Cowden 
Clarke), dated 19 August, 1875. 

I. Dear friend! I cannot marvel at thy tears. 

II. Ls, Love and Death—awfully blended 
three! 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 1815, 

pp. 509-10. 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Keats. . ‘ 
The young Endymion sleeps Endymion’s sleep. 
The Masque of Pandora and other Poems, 
London, 1875, p. 143. 

William Bell Scott. Sonnet, On the Inscrip- 

tion, Keats’ Tombstone. 
Could we but see the Future ere it comes. 
To the Memory of John Keats (1832, 
revised). , 
Thou dark-haired love-child, passed. 
Poems by William Bell Scott. Ballads, 
Studies from Nature, Sonnets, etc., 1875, 
pp. 179 and 226-30. 

An Indian Chaplain [George Livingstone 
Fenton]. Sonnet, Keats. 

Spirit, erewhile who dwelt our haunts among. 
The Mahabaleshwar Hills, and other 
Poems, London (1876). 

Sir Vincent Eyre. Lines inscribed below the 
memorial medallion of Keats on the wall 
of the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, un- 
veiled on 23 February, 1876. 

Keats! if thy cherished name be ‘writ in 
water.’ 

Oscar Wilde. Sonnet, “‘ The Tomb of Keats.” 
‘Heu Miserande Puer.’ 

Rid of the world’s injustice, and its pain. 
The Irish Monthly, July, 1877, p. 477. A 


revised version of this appeared in The 
Burlington, Jan., 1881. 


Sonnet, 


Marianne Farningham. ‘The Strangers’ 
Ground.’ “John Keats died in Rome, 
and was buried in the strangers’ ground.” 
—Carpenter. 

Oh, little did it matter where the blithe young 
poet slept! 

Five six-line stanzas said to have appeared 

rT ” a Church newspaper about August, 

Robert Browning. 
Croisic, st. 4. 

Octogenarian Keats gave up the ghost. 
a Saiziaz: The Two Poets of Croisic, 
78, p. 89. 

H. B. Forman. Rondeau, Keats, dated 31 
August, 1878. 

For love or death fain would I cast the die. 
The Hampstead Annual, 1897, p. 27. 


Anon. The Last Days of John Keats. 


Be still, my heart; aye soon thou wilt be still. 
Six five-line stanzas quoted by the late 
. H. Harrison in ‘ Notes and Reminis- 
cences,’ The University Magazine, Lon- 

don, ii., 433-4, Oct., 1879. 


Alexander Anderson. John Keats. “He is 
made one with Nature; there is heard / His 
voice in all her music.” —Shelley 


There be more things within that far-off breast. 
Ballads and Sonnets, 1879, pp. 111-14. 


The Two Poets of 
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George Martin. Keats. 
Full late in life I found thee, glorious Keats! 
The New Dominion Monthly, Montreal, 
Jan., 1879, pp. 21-2. 
Lloyd Mifflin. Ode to The Memory of 
Keats, 1880. 


Thy voice is as the sound of far-off seas. 
The Slopes of Helicon and other Poems, 
Boston, 1898, pp. 143-7. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. John Keats. Sonnet 
written in 1880. 
The weltering London ways where children 


weep. 
Ballads and Sonnets, 1881, p. 316. 


Richard Henry Stoddard. Sonnet, To the 
Immortal Memory of Keats. On coming 
into possession of his copy of “ Guzman 
d’Alfarache.” 

Great Father mine, deceased ere I was born. 
Scribner’s Monthly Magazine, June, 1880, 
p. 224. 
Oscar Wilde. Sonnet, The Grave of Keats. 
Rid of the world’s injustice, and his pain. 
The Burlington, Jan., 1881 
This is a revised version of the sonnet in 
The Irish Monthly, July, 1877. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. “ Found.” 
Picture. [February, 1881.] 

“* There is a budding morrow in midnight ” :— 
so sang our Keats, our English nightingale. 

Thomas Henry Hall Caine. Sonnet, On a 
proposal to erect a memorial to Joseph 
Severn in the Protestant Cemetery at 
Rome. 

Renouncing home and love and art and fame. 
The Athenaeum, July 16, 1881, p. 81. 

Henry Sewell Stokes. Sonnet. Violets from 
the Tomb of Keats. 

I fain believe your hand these violets gave. 
The Chantry Owl and other Verses, 1881, 
p. 165. 

Ernest Wilding. John Keats. Born 1795; 
died 1821. ‘“‘ At one time he said, ‘I feel 
the daisies growing over me.’”—W. M. 
Rossetti. 

So soon to leave this land and calmly lie. 
Songs of Passion and Pain, 1881, pp. 31-3. 

Herbert Courthope Bowen. Sonnet, Keats, 

dated Whitby, August, 1882. 
Rapt lover of immortal memories! 
from manuscript, ? published. 

Eric G. Robertson. Sonnet, Keats, dated 
Naples, March, 1882. 

Thy naked ken would breast our bare north 
seas. 


The Dieams of Christ and other Verses, 
Lahore, 1891. 


MAURICE BUXTON FORMAN. 


For a 
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7JHO WAS THE “CELEBRATED 
THOMAS HALE”? (An eighteenth 
century bibliographical puzzle.}—Two large 
folios were compiled from the papers of the 
“celebrated Thomas Hale” in the mid- 
eighteenth century, but nobody knows who 
this man was.. The books were: 


1. The Compleat Body of Husbandry 
compiled from the original papers of the 
late Thomas Hale, Esq. And enlarged... . 
From the collections of Col. Stevenson, 
Mr. Randolph, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Storey, 
Mr. Osborne, The Rev. Mr. Turner and 
others. London. Printed for T. Osborne 
and J. Shipton, etc. 1756 fol. 


2. Eden, or a compleat body of garden- 
ing. . . . Compiled and digested from the 
papers .. . of Mr. Hale by the authors of 
the Compleat Body of Husbandry. London. 
1757 fol. 


The British Museum catalogue adds in 
brackets after Husbandry in item 2 “ [or 
rather by John Hill],” but this remark does 
not appear on the title-page, and may be 
inserted because of the contemporary belief 
that John Hill was the author or compiler. 
The Rev. Walter Harte in his Essays on 
Husbandry, 1764, called Dr. John Hill “ our 
English Linnaeus ” and praised the continua- 
tion of his complete Body of Husbandry, 
and Richard Weston in “ Critical Remarks 
on Botanical Writers,’ The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1807, p. 519, refers to Hill’s Eden 
scathingly as a work too insignificant to 
deserve public notice or encouragement, an 
opinion that was shared by the author of 
the couplet: 

For physic and farces his equal there scarce is, 

His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 

Haller: Bibliotheca Botanica Wl, 1772, 
ascribes Eden to John Hill (p. 357) and adds 
(p. 361) “Eidem etiam tribuitur Complete 
Body of Husbandry,” etc., and the last, he 
says, was translated into French as Le Gen- 
tilhomme Cultivateur, 1761, and into Ger- 
man as Allgemeine Haushaltung und Land- 
wirtschaft, 1763, from an economical society 
in England. 

Haller also says that Hill wrote The prac- 
tice of gardening explained to all capacities, 
London, 1759, 80. “cum titulo auctoris 
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Thomae Perfect.” If Hill did this, it may 
be that he also invented the “ celebrated 
Thomas Hale,” as has been suggested to me 
by the Editor of Notes and Queries. Such 
an invention would not have been beyond 
the powers nor over the scruples of a man 
like Hill, nor indeed would the invention of 
the additional names now, and probably 
even then, unidentifiable, placed on the title. 
page of the Compleat Body of Husbandry, 
although it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that they may have been living 
men like the now undiscoverable authorities 
mentioned by Barnaby Googe a century and 
a half before. 

Both books are again attributed to Hill by 
the anonymous writer of a Short account of 
the life, writings and character of the late 
Sir John Hill, M.D., 1779, but Richard 
Pulteney, Historical and __ Biographical 
Sketches ... of Botany, 1790, does not men- 
tion them either in the note about Hill or 
elsewhere. 


The nineteenth century agricultural and 
gardening bibliographers continue this attri- 
bution probably for the reason adduced by 
John Donaldson, Agricultural Biography, 
1854, who thought it dependent on a servile 
copying of Richard Weston who might 
“ have fixed the name of Sir John Hill with- 
out any authority, or probably with some 
assumed supposition that prevailed in his 
time.” Amongst these copyists are G. W. 
Johnson, History of English Gardening, 
1829, and J. C. Loudon, Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening, 1822, but the Hon. Alicia 
Amherst, A History of Gardening in 
England, 1895, was a little more cautious, 
listing Eden under Hale . . . “ compiled by 
Sir John Hill from the papers left by Hale,” 
while the Catalogue of the Library of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
1918, contains the bold entry, “Hale 
(Thomas). A compleat body of husbandry. 
Fol. London. 1756,” as does the Rotham- 
sted Library Catalogue of the Printed Books 
on Agriculture — 1471-1840, 1925, and 
W. Frank Perkins, British and Irish Writers 
on Agriculture, 1939, does just the same. 

All this leaves three questions to answer: 
(1) Was there such a person as Thomas 
Hale, and what details of his life can be 
found? I have no answer to this. (2) If 
there was such a man, did he in fact leave 
agricultural and horticultural papers from 
which these two books were compiled? (3) 
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Did Sir John Hill, M.D., do the compilation 
or was he really in any way connected with 
the production of the two books? 

A subsidiary question is, were there any 
such men as Col. Stevenson and the others 
named on the title-page of the Compleat 
Body of Husbandry? 





G. E. FUSSELL. 


| ae QUAY, SANDWICH.—There is a 
small piece of land on the Stour River, 
at Sandwich, Kent, always referred to as 
Jesus Quay, by the local inhabitants. I 
should be interested to know the reason for 


this. 
A. F. 


MEANDER.The English verb “to 
meander” derives from the river in 
Phrygia. What is the present name of the 
river and where exactly is it? OED does not 
assist. H. A. 


(FENERAL ST. LEGER.—He instituted 
the St. Leger horse race. Biographical 
details wanted. DNB does not assist. 


LORD WARISTON.—A_ character in 
Aphra Behn’s play, ‘ The Roundheads.’ 

Was he a real person? If so, biographical 

details would be appreciated. “ 


ONNIE BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND. 
—Who wrote the words? Who com- 
posed the tune? The high road and low 
road runs from where to where? = 
A 


GTEVENSON’S CRUISE IN’ THE 

CASCO.—The charter party by which 
R. L. Stevenson hired the Casco in 1888, sold 
by Sotheby & Co., on November 13, 1934. 
The undersigned wishes to know the name 
and address of the present owner of this 
document. 

F. L. PLEADWELL. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


EDITOR OF THE NEW WORLD.—The 
name of the editor of this periodical in 
the year 1862 is desired. 
F. L. PLEADWELL. 


‘ Honolulu, Hawaii. 


J 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.—Can any 
one help me to trace the MS. of his 
Nursery Rhymes of England, issued by the 
Percy Society in 1843? 
E. TEMPLE SMITH. 
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*BEIRNE PEDIGREE.—As no reply has 
been received to Mr. Tweed’s query 
regarding Eugene Francis O’Beirne at cxc. 
170, nor to my quest at cxc. 218 for informa- 
tion as to the identity of a Miss O’Beirne who 
was married to Admiral Bourchier, R.N., 
who settled in the I/s of Georgia in the 
year 1817, I crave space for the publication 
of the O’Beirne pedigree (supplied to me 
direct by Mr. Tweed), in the hope that one 
of your readers may be enabled thereby to 
give us the information desired: 
Lewis O’Beirne (dates of birth and death 
not known), said to have been a farmer in 
co. Longford, Ireland. He married Mar- 


garet O’Meagher, grand-daughter of 
Colonel Edmund O’Meagher (alive in 
1785). He had issue: 

1. Thomas Lewis O’Beirne, born in 


Longford in 1748. His father sent him and 
his brother Denis to St. Omer to be 
educated for the priesthood, but Thomas, 
while investigating the grounds of his reli- 
gion, saw reasons for renouncing it in 
favour of that of the established church. 
He became Bishop of Ossory, and later, of 
Meath. He married Jane Stuart, grand- 
daughter of Francis, seventh Earl of Moray, 
and had issue: Francis Lewis (b. 1789), marr. 
1809 to Rebecca . . .?; Jane (b. 1784); and 
Henrietta. 

2. Denis O’Beirne. 
d. 1828). 

3. Captain John O’Beirne (b. 17—; d. 
18—); m. 1801 to Elizabeth Peacocke. He 
was a captain in the Earl of Granard’s 
Militia, 1798. (Captain O’Beirne is believed 
to have had a son named Eugene Francis 
(1809) and other children. Can proof of 
issue be supplied?) 

4. Andrew O’Beirne, of the East India Co. 
(whom did he marry and what issue had he?) 

5. Margaret O’Beirne. She was married 
to Murtagh Lacy or de Lacy. Their son 
became an Anglican and died in 1844 as the 
Ven. Thomas de Lacy. 

6. A dau. Name unknown. 

The possibilities of Miss O’Beirne, wife 
of Admiral Bourchier, being connected with 
this family are these: Dau. of Andrew 
O’Beirne of the East India Co. Sister of 
Andrew. 

One of several sisters of Lewis, father of 
Thomas Lewis. 


R.C. Priest (b. 17—; 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Springholm, by Castle-Douglas. 
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ICHOLAS BRETON.—I am preparing 
an edition of Nicholas Breton’s poems 
and am anxious to trace “The Soule’s 
Heauenly Exercise, set down in diuerse 
godly meditations both prose and verse, by 
Nicholas Breton Gent. London. 1601.” A 
copy of this book was once in the possession 
of J. F. Payne and was described by him in 
Notes and Queries, 17 November, 1883, 386. 
Sir Sidney Lee was presumably referring to 
the same copy in the article on Breton in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, where he 
states that it was “ in private hands, bound in 
red vellum, with Queen Elizabeth’s crest 
stamped upon it in gold.” I should be ex- 
tremely grateful for any information as to 
the present whereabouts of this book. 
JEAN ROBERTSON. 
University of Liverpool. 


CASE OF ABDUCTION.—In Trollope’s 
novel, Can You Forgive Her? (1864), 
chap. xliii, he writes: 

I remember the story of a case of abduction in 
which a man was tried for his life, and was 
acquitted, because the lady had acquiesced in the 
carrying away while it was in progress. She had, 
as she herself declared, armed herself with a sure 
and certain talisman against such dangers, which 
she kept suspended round her neck; but whilst 
she was in the  anaagy she opened the window 
and threw the charm from her, no longer desiring, 
as the learned counsel for the defence efficient y 
alleged, to be kept under the bonds of suc 
protection. 


Where is this story to be found? 
vee 


EV. DR. J. W. WORTHINGTON.—We 
wish to obtain a copy of a portrait or 
photograph of the late Rev. James W. 
Worthington, D.D., who was associated with 
the Prudential Assurance Company from its 
foundation in 1848 up to 1852. 

Dr. Worthington was incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Gray’s Inn Lane, and sometime lec- 
turer at St. Clement Danes, Strand. We 
understand that he died in 1879. 

It is possible that some reader may be able 


to assist us. 
F. W. MorGan. 
The Prudential Assurance Co. 


ERNADINE HAMAKERS.—When, and 
where, did this celebrated actress die? 
I have reason to believe that she died in a 
Brussels hospital about the year 1922, aged 
84, but am anxious to learn the exact date 
and place. 
WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


THE SPARROW—VENUS’ SON.—Why 
does Chaucer, in the “Parlement of 
Fowles,” line 351, call the sparrow, Venys' 
son. 
E. J. M. 


RISTRAM SHANDY.—Mrs. Thrale, in 
Thraliana (Vol. I, p. 23/24), writes that 
the source of “Tristram Shandy” is The 
Life and Adventures of Corpl. Bates. Is this 
accepted? 
E. J. M. 


ARGARET WOOTTON.—I am anxious 
to trace the portrait of Margaret 
Wootton, second wife of Thomas Grey, 
second Marquis of Dorset, and should be 
most grateful if any reader can please help 
me. I have seen a photograph of the por- 
trait in question, but there was no clue as to 
where the original might be. It is not men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of the National 
Portrait Gallery or in Granger’s Bio. 
graphical History. 
FRANCIS W. STEER. 


OHN: ABBREVIATIONS.—What is the 
earliest date on which the abbreviation 
“Sho.” is known to have been used for 
John, and when did the more modern form 
“Jno.” come into use? 
R. A. BELL. 


"THAMES STAIRS.—Is any earlier list of 
the public stairs on the banks of the 
Thames known, than that on page 794 of 
Hatton’s New View of London? 
R. A. BELL. 


GLOANE PEDIGREE: REV. DR 

HICKS. — In the Sloane pedigree 
(Sloane MS. 321) certified by William and 
Hans Sloene, date 1726, it is stated that 
Sir Hans Sloane’s father, Alexander Sloane 
of Killilegh, co. Down, married Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Hicks, Prebendary 
of Winton and Chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud. I have not been able to trace 
Dr. Hicks in the usual books of reference 
(Le Neve, Anthony Wood, Foster's 
Venn’s Alumni). Can any reader help to 
identify him? 

E. St. JoHN BROOKS. 
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THe GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
How did the particulars of births, 
deaths and marriages come to Mr. Urban in 
the days before railways and the Penny 
Post? The extent and variety of the inform- 


-ation is extraordinary. Was it gathered for 


the most part from the newspapers of the 
day? R. 


T'V0-ROOMED COTTAGES.—I have 
come across a number of cottages with 
only two rooms—one up and one down- 
stairs. Was it the usual practice in days 
gone by to erect such places for single per- 
sons or an aged couple to live in? They are 
very often found in out-of-the-way passages. 
There are a number in the county of Bucks. 
NEWOLT. 


ANTALUS.—The O.E.D. gives no earlier 
date than 1898 for the appearance in 
print of the appellative tantalus; yet the 
thing itself is usually described as late 
Georgian or early Victorian. It is obvious 
why it was given the name—a throw-back 
from tantalize to the mythical king Tantalus; 
but I am anxious to learn when it was first 
put on the market and who, on what occa- 

sion, coined the word. 

G. J. L. GoMME. 


BENNETT.—Information is sought as to 
- the parentage of the three Bennett 
sisters : 

1. Agnes Maria Bennett, a very popular 
— who died at Brighton 12 February, 
2. Harriet Pye Bennett (Mrs. Esten), 
actress, third wife of Major John Scott- 
Waring, friend and agent of Warren 
Hastings. This marriage took place in 
October, 1812. [G. M.] 

3. —— Bennett (Mrs. Braine of Sheer- 
ness), who had died before April, 1804. 

The D.N.B. does not help in this matter. 

W. H. W. 


QTATUES OF KING ALFRED.—Besides 
those at Wantage, Winchester and a 

doubtful one in Trinity Square, Southwark, 

what others are there? E. J. 


MAYor OF WINCHESTER, 1475-6.— 
Who was the Mayor of Winchester in 
Possibly John Kent, of whom par- 


St. M. C. 


1475-69 
ticulars are desired. 
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({EHENNA AND TOPHET (cxcii. 225). 

—Professor George W. Whiting calls 
attention to the correspondences between 
Henry Greenwood’s description of Hell, in 
his Tormenting Tophet, and that of Milton 
in Paradise Lost. Whiting’s purpose is, he 
tells us, not to identify specific sources, but 
“to show that many elements of the picture 
in Paradise Lost were familiar if not com- 
monplace.” To supplement this statement, 
I wish to refer to other Renaissance descrip- 
tions of Gehenna and Tophet, which may 
have been well known to Milton and his 
readers. 

Under the entry Geena, or Gehenna, a 
concise but informative account of the place 
appears in Calepine (1510, 1542, 1609), 
in Cooper’s Thesaurus (1565), and in 
Charles Stephanus’ Dictionarium Histori- 
cum, Poeticum (1553 . . . 1670). Though 
differing slightly in details, the dictionary 
accounts are much the same in substance. 
Typical is this from Charles Stephanus: 

Gehenna, i. vallis deceptionis vel tristitiae, siue 
diuitiarum, aut Syriacé, infernus, nomen loci apud 
Euangelistas. Hoc nomen proprium,  inquit 
Hieronymus, & Seruatore nostro ponitur hac 
occasione. Erat idolum Baal iuxta Hierusalem, ad 
radicem montis Mora, unde Siloa fluit. Haec vallis 
& parua campi planities irrigua & memorosa, 
plenaque deliciis, & lucus in ea idolo consecratus. 
In tantam autem populus Israel venerat dem entiam, 
vt deserto templo ibi hostias immolaret, filiosque 
suos incenderent, daemonibus_ vel _ initiarent. 
Appellabatur autem locus ipse Gehennon, id est, 
vallis Hennon. Hoc regum volumina, & Parali- 
pomenon, & Hieremiae plenissimé scribunt. Et 
comminatur Deus se locum illum impleturum 
cadaueribus mortuorum, vt nequaquam Tophet & 
Bahal, sed vocetur Polyandrium. Futura ergo 
supplicia & poenae perpetuae, quibus impij 
cruciandi sunt, huius loci vocabulo denotantur. 
Duplicem autem esse Gehennan, nimij ignis & 
frigoris, in Iob legitur. 

If any explanation were needed by the 
contemporary readers of Paradise Lost who 
came upon the lines 

... and made his Grove 

The pleasant Vally of Hinnom, Tophet thence 

And black Gehenna call’d, the Type of Hell. 

(i. 403-5.) 
surely that available in the Stephanus would 
suffice. Before 1565 Thomas Cooper had 
translated, with some omissions, Stephanus’ 
entry thus: 

Gehenna, A name in the Scripture pon to hell, 
uppon this occasion. At the roote of the mountayne 
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Mora by Hierusalem, is a valley and small 
plaine fielde, fertile and pleasaunt, and in it a 
groue dedicated to the ydoll Bahal. In this groue 
or wood, the people of Israell fallen to Idolatrie, 
became so foolish, that they burned their children 
or dedicated and consecrated them to the deuyll. 
The place itself was called Gehennon, that is, the 
valley of Hennon, and for the wickednesse therein 
used, God threatned that he woulde fyll the place 
with dead mens carkasses, so that it shoulde no 
more be called Tophet and Baal, but Polyandrium. 
Wherefore the euerlasting punishments appointed 
for euyll men, are noted by the name of that place. 

The lexicographers, Calepine, Stephanus, 
Cooper and others, do not, of course, give 
the comprehensive treatment of Hell and 
Tophet which Greenwood does, but perhaps 
they show what information Milton might 
reasonably expect his readers to have, or to 
find easily in the available reference works. 

D. T. STARNES. 
The University of Texas, Austin. 


WILLIAM HERBERT, DEAN OF 

MANCHESTER (cxcii, 257).—As 
Dean of Manchester, Dr. Herbert is of 
especial interest as he was the last Warden 
of the Collegiate Church prior to the estab- 
lishment of the deanery attached to the new 
cathedral. Although he called himself 
“Dean,” Herbert was technically Warden 
during his time of office at “ th’ owd church.” 
Born January, 1778, he was educated at 
Eton and Exeter College, Oxford, B.A. 1798. 
He removed to Merton College and became 
M.A. 1802, B.C.L. 1808, D.C.L. 1808, Gr. 
Comp., and D.D. 1841, Gr. Comp. His 
legal degrees are a reminder of his career as 
a lawyer before ordination. Herbert was a 
Whig and was appointed to Manchester in 
1840 by Lord Melbourne’s government. His 
interests were literary rather thantheological; 
he was an opponent of Canon Stowell and 
the Evangelicals in Manchester, and on one 
occasion he had to vindicate his orthodoxy 
against a charge of Unitarianism. Herbert 
gave public support in Manchester to 
Lord Ashley’s Ten Hour Bill. In 1847 he 
sought to defend the Chapter of the College 
against the charges constantly made in public 
concerning the use of the inherited funds. 
His last sermon was preached in Manchester 
on Easter Day, 1847, after which, becoming 
ill, he died at his London house, 11 Hereford 
Street, on 28 May, 1847, aet 70. One of his 
sons, Henry William (Eton and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1830), attained some 
distinction in American literary circles as 
“Frank Forester.” He took his own life 


in 1858. Herbert was an original contri. 
butor to the Edinburgh Review and was a 
pioneer of the study of Icelandic literature 
in England. His writings were numerous 
and his collected works on literature and 
natural history were published by H. G 
Bohn in 1842. He was both poet and 
botanist as well as Scandinavian scholar. 

A good account of Herbert and of his 
family is contained in Wardens of Man. 
chester, by Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A, F.S.A, 
pp. 183, et seq (Chatham Society, New Series, 
No. 6, 1885). There are references in the 
usual works on Lancashire and on Man- 
chester Collegiate Church, such as Baines’s 
Lancashire. A curious reference to Dean 
Herbert is contained in Random Recollec- 
tions, by the Rev. George Huntington, a 
former Clerk-in-Orders of Manchester 
Cathedral (London, 1893, p. 252). This 
author avers that Dean Herbert was so inno- 
cent of theology as never to have heard of 
“the judicious Hooker,” confusing him with 
the florist of that name. On the same page, 
Canon Parkinson, the Lancashire antiquary, 
is quoted as the authority for the statement 
that the Dean was not fond of jesting but 
made the bon mot that, during his absences 
from Manchester when not in residence, 
the candles were removed from the altar- 
table but that “the sticks” were left be- 
hind! 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot). 


Manchester. 
(For ‘ Frank Forester ’ see clxxxiv. 201.—Ep.] 


i Miss IN HER ’TEENS” (cxcii. 326)— 

It would seem that this was not a 
very generally used toilet preparation as 4 
search through a number of eighteenth cen- 
tury perfumer’s bills, trade-cards, etc., has 
only produced one more mention of it 
That instance occurs in a folio-sized hand- 
bill of the various perfumery goods dis 
pensed by 


LEWIS AND DAVID BOURGEOIS. 
Perfumers, 
at the Three Arquebusade Bottles, 


the Upper End of the Haymarket, London. 
where it is classified under the heading of 
“ Perfum’d Waters ” along with many others 
such as Chypre, Jonquille, Bergamotte, 
Orange Flower, Lavender and the like. The 
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date of this handbill would be about 1775. 
Later billheads of this firm advertise their 

intment as perfumers to members of 
the Royal Family at No. 32 in the Hay- 
market where they were trading as late as 
1802. 


The memorandum made in the 1761 
almanac, mentioned by your correspondent, 
where the name of the perfumer is noted as 
“Smith” would be: 

JAMES SMYTH, perfumer to His Majesty, 
at the Civet Cat in New Bond Street, 
between Grosvenor Street and Brook Street. 


The earliest record of the business appears 
in the Daily Advertiser, 13 April, 1742, and 
I have billheads of James Smyth and 
Nephews dated up until 1766. Miss Scott- 
Thompson, in her book The Russells in 
Bloomsbury, records one of Smyth’s bills 
for lavender water, at five shillings and two- 
pence a pint, supplied to the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s household in 1757, and she adds that 
“the Shop survived, to be patronized by 
members of the family well within living 
memory.” 


Beaconsfield. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


THE KING’S EVIL (cxcii. 102, 217, 264). 
—I have a note of a certificate or form 
signed by the Rector, Curate and Church 
Wardens, which I transcribed from the Bury 
Parish Register, 1650-1698. It may be in- 
teresting to give it in full, as so far as | 
know it is the only reference to King’s Evil 
to be found in the Lancashire Parish Regis- 
ters already published : 
We ye minist’ and churchwardens of ye parish 
I in ye County of Lancast’ doe hereby 
ce that B— of this Parish aged abt — yeares 
is afflicted as we are credibly informed with ye 
desease commonly called ye King’s Evill & to ye 
best of our knoledg hath not heretofore been 
touched by his Majesty for ye sd desease. In testi- 
mony whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seales this — day of —, 168—. 
Registred by me, — Register. 
HO. Gipps, Rect’. 
ni RIsHTO, Curate. 
‘w > Church 
Ao Wardens. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 


A Tilty Prayer Book of 1706, printed by 
Charles Bill, contains a full length Healing 
ce for, apparently, any form of sick- 
ness, by the laying-on of hands and quite in 
the tradition of Holy Unction. The rubric 
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directs: “infirm Persons to be presented 
upon their knees . . . the Queen to lay Her 
Hands upon them, putting the Gold about 
their Necks.” There are included collects 
and responses and the reading of a Gospel, 
Mark xvi. verse 14ff, with verse 18b in italic. 
This confirms Mr. Amphlett Micklewright’s 
statement, but with the proviso that the 
reformers made a definite attempt to trans- 
form what had become a superstitious prac- 
tice into the pattern of sacramental and 
apostolic usage. 
HUGH CUTHBERTSON. 


ARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS (cxcii. 57, 97, 98).—Refer- 
ence to the tablet commemorating the tragic 
death of James Woodmason’s children on 18 
January, 1785, in the church of St. Peter, 
Cornhill, prompts me to inquire whether any 
of your readers are aware of the identity of 
the sculptor responsible for this work? A 
printed account in the vestibule names 
Bartolozzi, but surely this is an error? The 
authority for this statement appears to be 
“the late wife of a former rector.” 


Further to your correspondent’s account of 
the destruction of St. Mary Somerset 
church, I have been told that during demo- 
litions, thieves removed and carried away 
the lead roofing, police believing them to 
have been legitimate contractors. Where are 
the monuments, if any? At St. Mary 
Somerset, Hoxton? 


The floor slab (now hidden by tiling) of 
Dr. Gilbert Ironside was placed in St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey when his body was 
reinterred in Hereford Cathedral, of which 
see he had been bishop from 1691 till his 
death in 1701. 

RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


LAST WORDS OF FAMOUS MEN (cxcii. 

150, 240).—Chatto and Windus pub- 
lished a book at the end of tke last century 
called ‘Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men,’ but this was not a book of last sayings 
only. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ devotes a few pages to “ Dying 
Sayings.” Most of the larger public libraries 
have a catalogue of the books in the British 
Museum Library, and the County Libraries 
would give advice. 

E. M. Fox. 
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QGOURCE WANTED (cxcii. 281).—The 

sonnet F. Winkler has in mind is “ High 
Flight,” by John Gillespie Magee, an 
American, aged 19, who was killed while 
serving with the R.C.A.F. It appeared in 
More Poems from the Forces, ed. Keidrych 
Rhys, as well as in Anthony Irwin's 
Burmese Outpost: 


Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 


wings ; j ; 
Sunes oe climbed, and joined the tumbling 
muirt 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred things 
You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared 
and swung Lape : 
High in the sunlit silence. Ho’vring there 
I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air. 


Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 
I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy 
grace 
Where never lark, nor even eagle flew— 
And, while with silent lifting mind I’ve trod 
The high, untrespassed sanctity of space, 
“| a my hand and touched the face of 


E. N. Di_wortn. 
PERCY WHICHELO. 


[DAUGHTER AS HER FATHER’S 

NURSE (cxcii. 326).—This motif is de- 
picted in sculpture, life-size, inscribed in 
Latin, in the garden of the Colonial Museum 
at Lisbon. Presumably a classical instance of 
the legend. See ‘Childe Harold,’ canto iv. 
st. 148, et seq. 

CLAUD RUSSELL. 


EMIGRANTS TO AMERICA, PRIOR 

TO 1671 (cxcii. 325).—I have a copy of 
“ The Original Lists of Persons of Quality; 
Emigrants; Religious Exiles; Political 
Rebels; Serving Men sold for a term of 
years; Apprentices; Children Stolen; 
Maidens Pressed; and Others who went 
from Great Britain to the American Plan- 
tations, 1600-1700. With their ages, the 
localities where they formerly lived in the 
Mother Country, the names of the Ships in 
which they embarked, and other interesting 
particulars: From MSS. preserved in the 
State Paper Department of Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, England.” Edited by 
John Camden Hotten. London: Chatto & 
Windus, Publishers. 1874. 

MATTHEW STIRLING. 


London, S.W. 3. 








HAUCER’S SHIPMAN, ETC. THE 
MEANING OF “ MORWESPECHER” 
(cxcii. 203).—The very interesting article of 
Professor Stilwell seems at one point worthy 
of comment. It is no criticism of the author 
to point out that he quotes with credit to the 
Toulmin Smiths, an explanation of morwe. 
speche (more anciently morgenspaec) which 
is a bit indefinite. It is pointed out that 
morgen means both morning and to-morrov, 
Recently a very learned colleague has re- 
minded me that scholars (especially medieval 
scholars) tended to respect reason supremely; 
and other scholars (especially modem 
students) tend to respect most highly mere 
established fact. Of course, the ideal atti. 
tude is to consider both factors. We should 
respect fact, but by a reasonable considera- 
tion of probabilities, sometimes we can get 
from purely factual evidence a decision 
which is so probable that only the obstinate 
will reject it. 

This kind of reasoning applies to the 
meaning of morwespeche. Obviously these 
ceremonies were held in the morning, prior 
to “ ye dryncke.”” Obviously the word means 
just “ceremony of discussion in the early 
part of the day.” 

It happens that morwe, or morgen, also 
means to-morrow and that these discussions 
sometimes were postponed. If one thinks of 
mere facts, of course the idea of “ to-morrow- 
speech” as a fundamental meaning may be 
considered. But it never is to-morrow, and at 
bottom reason tells us to disregard the idea of 
possible undesired postponement. “ Speech 
on the next day” is factually a possibility. 
But it is rationally extremely improbable. | 
think we may fasten on the interpretation, 
“ discussion in the early part of the day,” as 
the fundamental meaning of all derivations 
of “ morgenspaec.” 

Txos. O. MABBOTI. 

Hunter College. 


ANGELUS SILESIUS IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS (clxxiii. 443; clxxiv. 
49)—During the second world-war there 
appeared a new English translation from 
Angelus Silesius: Alexandrines, Translated 
from the Cherubinischer Wandersmann of 
Angelus Silesius, 1657, by Julia Bilger, 8, 
137 p., Montpelier, Vt., The Driftwind 
Press, 1944. 
O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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The Library 


Cea 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
NOTTINGHAM. Volume VII.  (Pri- 
vately published: The Town Clerk, the 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 42s.). 


THE publication of the Records of the 

Borough of Nottingham began in 1882 
under the editorship of an official of the 
Corporation, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who 
afterwards went up to Oxford and was 
made a Fellow of Exeter. After a lapse of 
thirty-three years since the issue of the last 
volume, a seventh volume has now been 
published under the editorship of Mr. 
Duncan Gray, the City Librarian, and Miss 
Violet W. Walker, his chief assistant. The 
period covered by the new volume, 1760 to 
1800, was a drab one nationally, and the 
story of local happenings lacks excitement, 
but there is much which will be of value to 
the student. 

Nottingham in 1760 had probably twelve 
thousand inhabitants. At the census of 
1801 the population had risen to 28,800. 
The town was governed by seven aldermen, 
appointed for life, who selected one of their 
number for mayor, and a council of 
eighteen senior and six junior members, 
elected by the Freemen. There is evidence 
in the new volume that the aldermen re- 
sented the intrusion of younger men. 

The members of the Corporation were 
generally inclined to liberal opinions. In 
1775 they petitioned the King to stop hos- 
tilities with America, “ which we fear can 
have no other than a fatal Issue.” 

Not many lines are given to the Corona- 
tion festivities of George III, probably be- 
cause a full account has been printed else- 
where. A payment of fifteen guineas was 
made for fireworks and it is recorded that 
the Mayor thought that this sum was 
sufficient “to gratifie ye Popolace and not 
keep them too Longe from their Different 
Companys.” Other payments included five 
guineas to the Coronation Ball, and a similar 
sum to the company of Woolcombers who 
paraded, and one shilling each to the six 
butchers who “ Ringed the Clevers.” 

In the years covered by this volume the 
inhabitants of Nottingham established a 
reputation which lasted long into Victoria’s 
reign for liveliness, often accompanied by 
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violence, at elections, and on other special 
occasions. One of these special occasions 
was the rejection of the Framework Knitters 
Bill in 1779, when a serious riot broke out. 
Among the troops brought into the town to 
preserve order at these times were the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue, the Dragoon Guards 
and the Lanark and Dumbarton Fencible 
Cavalry. The Corporation made not un- 
generous contributions to regimental funds 
for this assistance, and usually rewarded the 
officers by making them Freemen of the town. 


In 1793 a Framework Knitter was 
charged with “ uttering these English Words 
following: to wit ‘God damn the King 
(meaning our said Lord the King), the King 
of France (meaning Louis the Sixteenth, the 
late King of France) was the best King that 
reigned and his Head is off (meaning the 
Head of the said Louis the Sixteenth, the 
late King of France) and there will be 
another King’s Head off soon (meaning the 
Head of our said Lord the King).’” For 
these and further expressions set out at 
length in the indictment, he was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and bound 
over for two years. 

In 1792 two Cordwainers were indicted 
for “Combining and Confederating with 
other Journeymen Cordwainers unlawfully 


to have their Wages raised.” They were 
each fined 2s. 6d. 
There are many entries indexed to 


Richard Bonington, the Town Gaoler, and 
his son of the same Christian name, who 
was the father of the artist. The younger 
Bonington was the County Gaoler from 
1789 to 1797, but it has not been established 
that he also became Town Gaoler, and one 
of the entries shows that after his return to 
the life of a drawing master, his father was 
still jailing for the town. Much of the 
gaoler’s work was of an unpleasant kind. 
There are entries of the whipping of women 
for which Bonington was responsible, and 
of branding in the hand, two women being 
among the prisoners on whom this punish- 
ment was inflicted. Several entries are con- 
cerned with the death penalty. They make 
it clear that the hangman was imported for 
the occasion. His usual fee was a guinea, 
and charges for his maintenance, and for 
the hire of the horse and cart which took 
the condemned man to the outskirts of the 
town, and other expenses of the execution, 
are included in Bonington’s bills. 
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THE MEDIEVAL MANICHEE: a Study _ there is, in the mind of the present revi 
of the Christian Dualist Heresy, by Steven little doubt that the book will take its p 
Runciman (Cambridge University Press. beside Miss Douie’s admirable The Nat 
15s.). and Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli, 


. ‘ : hich it is a companion and fore 
HIS is an admirable book, as well written 7 i 
as it is carefully documented; and, dates permanent place smeng Sie 


more, it fills a want. Mr. Runciman not which supply our authentic and esse 


only fulfils exactly the promise of his fore- rege ge Se By Ser ts tee be " | 
word: “I have attempted to trace the his- . , ; 4 


tory of the Dualist Tradition in Christianity ppp 7 7FE AND LETTERS OF JAMB 
from its Gnostic beginnings to its final es | 
; . wi HOGG, by Alan Lang Strout. 

florescence in the later Middle Ages”; he ; 
has traced that history so that he who runs Tech. Press.) — 
may read, and that without diving down WHat a magnificent place Edinbur 
side-paths and into thickets of assumption or was a hundred and thirty years ag 
leaping into the air on the wings of a pre- and what splendid lives the citizens | 
conception. Mr. Runciman can write re- In 1818 Lockhart wrote to Christie : > 
vealingly because he knows the significance The Chaldee Manuscript has excited prodigious | 
of dogma and the implications of exactitude. noise here it was the sole subject of conversaiiag 

. llectual or two mon IS. o.% -% ¢ history o , | 
He can, too, set these dangerous inte Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, sent up an attac 
dramas on the stage of life; feel and express Constable, the bookseller, respecting some pr 
not only intricate vagaries of theology, but dealings of his with Blackwood. Wilson and 
the circumstances, mental, social, political, py by idea of introducing the whole panorama 
- - . ; e town in that sort of dialect. We dr 
in which they occur and with which they punch one night from eight till eight in the mor 
link up; and this without under or over- Blackwood being by with anecdotes, and the 
stressing one of the elements. Passages is before you. . . : ef 
taken at random, such as these: “The Another typical episode in this at t 
Greek theologians tended to regard heresy ™agazines is in Hogg’s autobiography: 7 


: , : : In the fourth number after the com 
as a delightful opportunity for dialectical that work, I received a letter from Mr. Blac 


argument” (p. 164); or, “In Italy the soliciting my return to Edinburgh; and when 
Cathars never were a great political danger. arrived there, I found that he and his 
There is no evidence that the local nobility  redoubted. pone yd gone to. loseeher 
ever adhered to them or gave them much : pr 
protection. The Lombard noble had no aaa ee pf 
need of their help. If he were jealous of Hogg’s best work perhaps is in bei 
the local bishop or abbot, the perpetual character in the Noctes. ‘“ Hogg is be 
wars of the Emperors against the Popes and ll praise,” wrote Blackwood. Profess 
the Communes gave him ample opportunity Strout’s present volume just brings us to ff 
to annex without endangering his immortal point, and it is so fine a point that it maki 
soul” (p. 128); or, “ Dualism is a creed it his first volume a complete thing. He: 
is easy to hold; there is no need to provide well for Hogg, telling his story from kt 
it with a complex ancestry” (p. 174); will study and quoting from the letters wi 
show his high capacity to set much clearly discrimination that comes of much re 
in few words. them. He would like to have quoted tf 
He casts revealing and authentic light on extensively, but he gives as much as pape 
the germinating experience of Armenia, the and the reader’s patience will permit. ) 
Near East and the Balkans; regions which, Hogg was strong and rough and when 
despite the historical significance of the was in contact with men of more 
Adriatic, historians of Medieval Europe are and greater wit he gave in at times 
only too apt to ignore. He has, too, written peasant stridency that makes him poor ¢ 
clearly, dispassionately and revealingly on pany. His friends put up with it, not wil 
the Cathars and the Albigensian Wars; out comment among themselves, but @ 
matter commonly treated with an excess of readers soon have enough. But he had 
passion and a fine disregard for anything qualities, which are diligently presented, 
save a theory, more or less fantastic. this well-wrought and amusing volume. 
Mr. Runciman’s public may be limited; look forward to another. ! 
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